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SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


RACTICES followed by federal agencies in withholding 

or releasing information about activities that concern 
and are of interest to the public will come under the scrutiny 
of Congress early in the session that starts on Jan. 3. A 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, which held preliminary hearings on government 
information policy in November, is to resume its inquiry 
soon after the legislators return to Washington. Depart- 
ment and agency heads then will be called on to answer 
complaints that present policies have led to undue secrecy 
about the affairs of the Executive Branch and to unneces- 
sary suppression of non-security information. 


Rep. John E. Moss (D-Cal.), chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on government information, said at the conclusion of last 
month’s hearings that “‘a clear need for new legislation” to 
break down barriers against the free flow of information 
had been shown. Sen. Humphrey (D-Minn.) had said ear 
lier that he would be glad to introduce legislation at the 1956 
session to “place the Congress on record in a way that will 
insure greater access to information—if the newspaper 
community indicates that it wishes such an expression of 
our support.” 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE BOTTLING-UP OF NEwWs 


The most articulate complaints against federal informa- 
tion policies and practices have come from the working 
press and from representatives of other communications 
media directly concerned with freedom of access to govern 
ment information. Allen Raymond, veteran New York 
newspaperman, said in a recent report commissioned by the 
American Civil Liberties Union that “A trend toward ever- 
increasing secrecy within the executive branches of the fed 
eral government has been going on during the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations.” Raymond went on to say: 
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It is a fair consensus among Washington correspondents that 
abuses of the power in federal agencies to suppress information of 
value and interest to the nation were never so rampant as now 

According to the correspondents, this widespread abuse of execu- 
tive power is exercised in the great majority of instances by many 
agencies on matters having nothing whatever to do with national 
security. 

It is a fair consensus that these abuses have already curtailed the 
power of the press and of Congress itself to be of service to the 
people by finding out what goes on in government; that they have 
been accompanied by an arrogation of powers within the Executive 
of doubtful constitutionality, so far inadequately challenged; that 
they have advanced to the point where the civil liberties of the 
people themselves are threatened; and that some prudent remedial 
action by Congress is necessary.! 


Concern over the trend toward secrecy in government 
has been emphatically voiced by the principal national or- 
ganizations of newspapermen. The Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association, meeting at Colorado Springs 
Nov. 18, adopted a resolution condemning governmental 
suppression of news and calling upon the association’s offi- 
cers and committees “‘to resist and oppose censorship and 
secrecy that threatens the people’s right to know, wherever 
and whenever encountered.’’? 


Spokesmen for the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors have shown alarm over what they regard as abuse of 
executive orders of President Eisenhower that were intended 
to safeguard national security. J. Russell Wiggins, chair- 
man of the A.S.N.E. committee on freedom of information, 
told the Moss subcommittee on Nov. 7 that editors clearly 
recognized the need for secrecy where military security was 
directly involved. But many editors feared that much useful 
information had been improperly classified and was ,being 
withheld for reasons unrelated to national security. “Our 
apprehension,” he said, “is that the secrecy thus permitted 
has proven to be infectious and contagious.” 


Wiggins asserted that non-security material had been 
stamped “Top Secret,” “Secret,” and “Confidential.” Infor- 
mation which Defense officials themselves admitted to be 
non-classifiable had been withheld, he said, under directives 


‘Allen Raymond, The Denial to the American Press of Access to Information 
in the Federal Government (mimeographed report to the directors of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Nov. 4, 1955), p. 65 

* Orville L. Freeman, Democratic governor of Minnesota, said on the radio 
Dec. 11 that the people f his state felt that “a policy of secrecy, which is 
greater than at any time perhaps in the history of our nation, outside of the 


period of open combat, has in a sense descended over Washington, D. C., and 
they just don’t know what is going on.” 
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calling for release only of information that would make a 
“constructive contribution” to the primary mission of the 
Defense Department. 


Information practices at the Pentagon have come under 
the fire also of the American Magazine Writers Association. 
Donald Robinson, chairman of the Magazine Writers com- 
mittee on censorship, recently complained that writers on 
military topics who submitted copy to the Defense Depart- 
ment had had paragraphs deleted from stories involving 
interpretation of World War II events. 


Many editors and writers for trade journals and business 
publications have protested the withholding of technical in- 
formation and material relating to such diverse matters as 
government contracts, fair labor standards, corporation 
proxy fights, and decisions of Federal Trade Commission 
examiners. 


PROPAGANDA AND PRESSURING IN NEWS HANDLING 


Frequent complaints have come from the press about gov- 
ernment information practices which amount to propaganda, 
“management” of official news, or pressuring of reporters to 
write favorable stories. James Reston, chief of the New 
York Times Washington bureau, told the House information 
subcommittee last month that management of news can be 
as pernicious as suppression of news. As evidence of what 
he meant, Reston cited the optimistic statements put out by 
top State Department officials before the Big Four foreign 
ministers assembled at Geneva in late October for a meeting 
whose chances for success seemed plainly dubious to most 
impartial observers. 


Marquis Childs, United Features syndicated columnist, 
recently described what he called “‘a system of rewards and 
punishments to see to it that only news which is favorable, 
or is reported in a favorable light, shall be given to the 
public.” * Columnist Joseph Alsop, testifying before the 
Moss subcommittee on Nov. 7, said that Washington new 
men were subject to such “reprisals” as being investigated 
by federal agents when they publish stories that “some 
people in government don’t like.” Alsop later said that he 
and his brother, Stewart, had been investigated at least five 
times because they published information which top govern- 
ment officials thought should be withheld. 


Ss Quoted by Allen Raymond, op. cit., p. 7 
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Other cases of investigation of newsmen have been re- 
ported. The Washington Post and Times Herald said on 
Sept. 7 that agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had called on Chalmers Roberts, its State Department re- 
porter, in search of the source of stories relating to decisions 
of the National Security Council. Roberts had written two 
articles, published Nov. 5 and Nov. 8, 1954, concerning deci- 
sions on China policy reportedly made by the N.S.C. at a 
meeting in Denver the previous September. 


Department of Justice officials described the F.B.I. check 
as a “routine investigation” of leaks of classified infor- 
mation. The New York Times quoted Attorney General 
Brownell as saying that he had no personal knowledge of 
the Roberts case, but that the F.B.]. was charged as a routine 
matter with investigating unauthorized disclosure of classi- 
fied government information. As the National Security 
Council was one of the government’s most sensitive agencies, 
Brownell explained, an effort was always made to find the 
source of any published information that purported to come 
from that body. 


Press INQUIRIES INTO THE SUPPRESSION OF NEWS 


Inquiries into various forms of governmental suppression 
of news have been made during the last six years by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, and the national jour- 
nalistic fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi. With, the A.S.N.E. 
pointing the way, these and other professional associations 
of newsmen have set up standing committees on freedom of 
information to spot specific instances of news suppression, 
to promote public access to public records, and to combat 
legal and administrative barriers to such access. 


The first concerted efforts along such lines were made in 
1950 when James 8. Pope, executive editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, became chairman of the A.S.N.E. commit- 
tee and instituted a comprehensive survey of laws, customs, 
and court decisions affecting access to public information. 
To conduct the survey, Pope and the directors of A.S.N.E. 
obtained the services of Harold L. Cross, former counsel for 
the New York Herald Tribune and one of the country’s lead- 
ing newspaper lawyers. 


‘According to the ew Yor! imes, Roberts declined to di 
ion 


close the source 
of hi 


f his information t 1 red the FBI. agents that he had not seen any 
National Security Counc on t 
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The Cross study brought into the files of A.S.N.E. and 
many newspaper offices a vast amount of information on 
state and federal statutes, court decisions, and official regu 
lations that determine legal rights of access to public records 
and proceedings. Cross reported that free access to public 
records had declined alarmingly in recent years. He said 
the condition was aggravated by lack of any clearly defined 
agreement on what records and proceedings were open to 
public inspection. The survey, published in book form in 
1953, became a manual of arms for the newspaper profession 
in its never-ending fight against censorship and suppression 
of news.° 


After publication of the Cross report, the A.S.N.E. com- 
mittee organized three major sections to deal with access to 
legislative, judicial, and executive proceedings. The effort 
of the working groups have covered a wide range of activi 
ties, but the results have been mixed. The legislative sec 
tion, which has continued to work for open meetings by 
congressional committees, reported an over-all increase in 
the number of closed sessions last year.” The judicial sec 
tion has had some successes—and some setbacks—in its 
efforts to open the records of pre-trial hearings and other 
secret court proceedings. 


In attempting to combat secrecy within the federal gov- 
ernment, the A.S.N.E. has had the cooperation of the Ameri 
can Newspaper Publishers Association in an ambitious proj 
ect to check the adequacy, or inadequacy, of all new legisla 
tion affecting access to information in executive departments 
and agencies. Last year A.S.N.E. contracted with the Bureau 
of National Affairs, a private research organization in 
Washington, to analyze all bills in Congress having any 
bearing on public access to information. As A.S.N.E. had 
no professional staff of its own to follow up with legislators, 
A.N.P.A. agreed to write to individual members of Congress 
whose bills seemed deficient with respect to information 
policy. 


The first report on information provisions of Senate and 
House bills, covering the first three months of the first ses 
sion of the 84th Congress, was presented at the annual 
meeting of the editors last April. During the January-March 
1955 period A.N.P.A. manager Cranston Williams had cor 

Harold L. Cross, The People’s Right to Know (195 


*Approximately 34 per cent f all Senate House 
meetings were closed to the public in 1953; 41 per cent 
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responded with sponsors of 16 bills and suggested hearings 
at which interested pa:ties could be heard, or proposed 
specific amendments designed to guarantee public access to 
information.’ Most of the replies were polite but non-com- 
mittal. All sponsors offered to consider suggestions; some 
promised to ask for public hearings when their bills came 
up for committee consideration; but few agreed to support 
specific information provisions. 


Editors and publishers alike have insisted that freedom of 
information is not a partisan political issue. Pope told the 
House information subcommittee on Nov. 7 that “Anyone 
who tries to make a political issue of this will run afoul of 
560 editors in the A.S.N.E.” 


CONGRESSIONAL PROBE OF INFORMATION PRACTICES 


Chairman Moss has described the work of the House sub- 
committee as “a study rather than an investigation.” The 
guiding purpose was outlined on June 9 in a letter to Moss 
from Rep. William L. Dawson, chairman of the parent Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. Dawson asked the group 
to study information practices of executive departments and 
agencies with a view to determining “the trend in the avail- 


ability of government information” to the press and the 
public. 


Specifically, the subcommittee was charged with the task 
of scrutinizing charges that government agencies had “de- 
nied or withheld pertinent and timely information from 
those who are entitled to receive it,” including newspapers, 
radio and television broadcasters, magazines and other com- 
munication media, qualified research experts, and the Con- 
gress. Dawson declared that “If the pertinent and necessary 
information on governmental activities is denied the public, 
the result is a weakening of the democratic process and the 
ultimate atrophy of our form of government.” 

Accordingly, I am asking your subcommittee to make such an 
investigation as will verify or refute these charges. In making 
such an investigation you are requested to study the operation of 
the agencies and officials in the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment at all levels with a view to determining the efficiency and 
economy of such operation With this guiding purpose your 
subcommittee will ascertain the trend. in the availability of govern- 
ment information and will scrutinize the information practices of 
The absence of provisions for public access was @ common feature of bills 

relating to procedures of executive departments, administrative boards, and 


various regulatory bodies and commissions dealing with such matters as 
agricultural allotments abor standards, federal aid to education, et« 
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executive agencies and officials in the light of their propriety, fit- 
ness, and legality. 


The Moss subcommittee was formally organized on June 
23. In addition to the chairman, its members included Reps. 
Dante B. Fascell (D-Fla.) and Clare Hoffman (R-Mich.), 
with Dawson sitting as an ex-officio member. The subcom- 
mittee promptly organized a staff * and prepared a question- 
naire for dispatch to the heads of 60 departments and 
agencies. 


Written answers were requested to some 80 specific ques 
tions relating to government information policies and prac- 
tices. Among basic questions asked were the following: 

What categories and types of information possessed by your 
agency are not available to (a) the press and other information 
media serving the general public, (6) the Congress, (c) other 
federal agencies, (d) business, trade, and other groups with an 
economic interest in the information, (e) research specialists, 


scientists, public affairs organizations, and similar groups or indi 
viduals ? 


On what [regulations, directives, letters, policy statements, etc.] 
do you base authority for denying access to or not making available 
such information? 

What steps have been taken by your agency to insure that proce 
dures for restricting information are not being abused? 

How often does your agency review information to which restric 
tions have been applied to determine whether the restrictions should 
be removed? 

The subcommittee wanted to know also, among other things, 
how many press conferences were held by each department 
or agency in the fiscal year 1955 and what the agencies 
spent on disseminating public information. It asked agency 
heads for suggestions on ways to improve the flow of infor 
mation to the press, the public, and Congress itself. 


Replies to the questionnaire were published as a commit- 
tee report on Nov. 1, one week before the Moss subcommittee 
opened its first public hearings. All of the 60 agencies re 
sponded, most of them with voluminous statements and care 
fully prepared answers that defended existing practices and 
attempted to justify the withholding of broad categories of 
information restricted by statute or executive directives. 
The vast majority of agency heads thought they were doing 
a good job, on the whole, in disseminating information ; only 

*The subcommittee staff is headed by Samuel Archibald, administrative 
assistant to Rep. Moss. Consultants include J. Lacey Reynolds, Washington 


reporter, and Jacob Scher, assistant professor of journalism at Northwestern 
University 
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a handful suggested there might be better ways of getting 
material to the public. 


The 550-page compilation of answers to the questionnaire * 
showed that many agencies were uncertain or confused about 
the legal limits of their authority to withhold, or to dissemi- 
nate, non-classified information. Some agencies cited basic 
laws (such as the Administrative Procedure Act) as author- 
ity for withholding information, while others regarded the 
same law as primary authority for disseminating informa- 
tion to the public. 


The State Department cited no less than 23 federal statutes 
and five presidential directives as authority for denying 
access to certain kinds of information. The Commerce De- 
partment listed 21 laws and seven presidential directives 
which it interpreted as restricting dissemination; Agricul- 
ture cited 15 laws, five executive orders, and 22 departmental 
regulations; the Civil Service Commission listed 12 laws and 
10 presidential orders. 


When the Moss subcommittee began to question newsmen 
and federal officials in the initial hearings (Nov. 7 to Nov. 
10), its members soon recognized that they would have to 
probe more deeply into government policies and practices if 
they hoped to obtain definitive and constructive answers to 
their questions. 


Information Practices of Federal Agencies 


PRESSURE to obtain official information and resistance to 
granting access to such information have produced conflict 
and controversy, throughout United States history, between 
Congress and the :xecutive and between the press and both 
Legislative and Executive branches of the government. 
Virtually every President, from Washington to Eisenhower, 
has refused at one time or another to comply with congres- 
sional requests for information or records in the possession 
of executive departments, on the ground that disclosure 
would not be in the public interest. The power of the Presi- 
dent to withhold information that would not serve the public 
interest has been upheld by numerous court decisions, and 

* Agency replies ran to more than 531 page not including supplementary 


exhibits and appendices most of which were omitted from the committee 
report 
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Congress has been unable or unwilling to compel disclosure 
of documents which the Chief Executive has chosen to with- 


hold. 


The Constitution forbids enactment of any law abridging 
freedom of the press, but it contains no guarantee of free 
access to the sources of news. Congress has enacted many 
laws which forbid or restrict the dissemination of various 
types of information, including (1) information affecting 
national security; (2) information acquired from individ- 
uals under compulsion of law, such as trade secrets; (3) in- 
formation acquired from persons receiving government 
benefits or services, such as that contained in Veterans Ad- 
ministration files and Public Health Service records; (4) 
information whose premature disclosure would give unfair 
advantages to some recipients, such as crop reports and 
government financing plans." 


ACCESS TO INFORMATION VS. SECURITY SAFEGUARDS 


The need for secrecy to protect information vital to the 
defense of the nation has not been challenged, in principle, 
by either the American press or the Congress. During two 
world wars, American information media accepted voluntary 
censorship and cooperated with government agencies in pro- 
tecting military information which might be of aid to the 
enemy. But with the return of peace, both the press and 
Congress have demanded the restoration of privileges tem- 
porarily surrendered. 


After World War I the press was free to report govern- 
ment news subject only to control of information at the 
source and to limited security restrictions retained to protect 
purely military information. After World War II, voluntary 
censorship was abandoned promptly,’? but advent of the 
atomic bomb and changes in the world situation made con- 
tinuation of certain security restrictions more necessary 
than in the past. 


Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 the government 
asserted the right to restrict all forms of information re- 
lating to atomic energy in order to protect atomic secrets." 
In the following years, as international tensions increased, 

See “Access to Official Information,” £.R.R., Vol. I 1953, pp. 419-427 

Harold L. Cross, op. cit., pp. 231-234 


“The Office of Censorship, headed by Byron Price, was terminated Aug. 15, 
1945, one day after the surrender of Japan 


“See “Atomic Information,” £.R.R., Vol. II 1953, pp. 707-726 
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the Truman administration extended the area of govern- 
mental secrecy. 


President Truman’s executive order (No. 10290) of Sept. 
24, 1951, prescribed “minimum standards for the classifica- 
tion, transmission, and handling... of official information 
which requires safeguarding in the interests of the security 
of the United States” ; it authorized all government agencies 
to designate material involving national security as Top 
Secret, Secret, Confidential, or Restricted, and empowered 
agency heads to delegate classifying powers to subordinates. 


The Truman order was criticized by the A.S.N.E. and 
the Associated Press Managing Editors Association on four 
specific grounds: (1) For giving classifying authority to 
civilian agencies not in need of it; (2) for vagueness in 
definitions of categories; (3) for absence of any system for 
reviewing classification decisions; and (4) for lack of any 
appeals procedure.'' 


PRACTICES UNDER THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


President Eisenhower on Nov. 6, 1953, replaced the con- 
troversial Truman directive by a new executive order (No. 


10501) designed to preserve “a proper balance between the 
need to protect information important to the defense of the 
United States and the need for citizens of this country to 
know what their government is doing.”” The Eisenhower 
order introduced provisions for review and appeal, elimi- 
nated the “Restricted” classification for information of a 
security nature, and retained only three categories for 
classifying information which requires protection in the 
interests of national defense: Top Secret, Secret, and Con- 
fidential. 


Under the new order, 28 federal agencies having no direct 
responsibility for national defense were deprived of author- 
ity to classify material; 17 additional agencies were granted 
only limited classification authority, to be exercised solely by 
the head of the department or agency; only 15 agencies were 
authorized to delegate classification authority to subordinate 
officials or employees. ' 


“ Statement by J. R. Wiggins, chairman of freedom of information committee, 
ABN.E., before Senate Government Operations Committee, Mar. 18, 1955 

“The 15 agencies were the Commerce, Defense, Justice, State and Treasury 
departments; Atomic Energy and Civil Service commissions; Budget Bureau 
Central Intelligence and U. 8. Information agencies; Civil Defense Administra- 
tion; Council of Economic Advisers; National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics; National Security Council; and Office of Defense Mobilization 
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Most editors and publishers welcomed the Eisenhower 
order. A few members of the working press regarded some 
details as objectionable, but the intent of the directive was 
generally accepted at the time as a hopeful augury for 
greater access to information within the federal govern- 
ment. Republican spokesmen in Congress hailed the order 
as fulfilling the G.O.P. campaign pledge to reverse the “‘cen- 
sorship” practices of the preceding Democratic administra- 
tion.'* 


The acclaim proved short-lived. Before the end of the 
year 1954, members of the Eisenhower administration were 
under fire from press critics, not only for reviving old 
restrictive practices, but also for withholding types of in- 
formation that did not appear to fall into the categories 
defined by the President’s executive order. 


Secretary of Commerce Weeks was criticized for intro- 
ducing new curbs on unclassified technical and scientific 
information. Defense Secretary Wilson faced mounting 
protests against Pentagon practices that large sections 
of the press regarded as amounting to unwarranted suppres 
sion of legitimate news and arbitrary abuse of executive 
powers. Attorney General Brownell was challenged by con- 
gressional critics on rulings which were used to back up 
secrecy within the Executive Branch. 


President Eisenhower himself did not escape direct criti- 
cism, although his open dealing with correspondents at 
White House news conferences was generally praised. In 
some quarters it was felt that the President had allowed his 
directives to be used to justify non-disclosure of material 
entirely outside the province of national security. Cited 
in that connection were cases allegedly involving abuse of 
a presidential letter of May 17, 1954, directing Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson to instruct military officers not to give testi- 
mony in the Army-McCarthy hearings about conversations 
or communications within the Executive Branch."’ 


Prominent examples of administrative regulations which 
were believed to encourage the withholding or suppression 
of information have included the following: 


* The 1952 Republican platform pledged the party “not to infringe by censor- 
ship or gag order the right of a free people to know what their government 
is doing.” 

7 Clark Mollenhoff, Washington correspondent of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, was one of several reporters who charged that the President's letter 
based on a legal opinion by Attorney General Brownell, was being used un)usti- 
fliably to support refusals of information by agency heads 
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1. Commerce Department regulations of Nov. 5, 1954, setting up 
the Office of Strategic Information to control, on a voluntary basis, 
the publication of unclassified technical data which might be used 
by foreign nations in a manner harmful to the United States. 

2. A Defense Department directive issued on Mar. 29, 1955, 
establishing rules for release of information and laying down the 
admonition that informatior lease nould “constitute a construc- 
tive contribution to ie | nz ission of the Department of 
Defense 

A Defense directive of Sept. 16, 1955, advising private contrac- 
tors engaged in defense work to release no information of any 


" pe ible value to a potential enemy 


Secretary Weeks defended control of the publication of 
unclassified technical data as necessary to prevent harmful 


use of such material by hostile powers. The Office of 
Strategic Information, he said, was set up on the recommen- 
dation of the National Security Council and would work 
with publishers and the business community in “voluntary 
efforts” to regulate the flow of such information. Many 
publishers and educators nevertheless protested that volun- 
tary censorship would be more likely to damage American 
technology than to keep any technical know-how from a po- 
tential enemy.'* 


In establishing a uniform policy for reviewing material 
concerning military matters, the Pentagon directive of Mar. 
29 noted that the Department of Defense has “an obligation 
to inform the public within the limitations of security and 
policy with respect to the department’s activities and... to 
provide accurate, factual, and other proper information re- 
garding the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps.” The 
controversial paragraph in the directive prescribed a pro- 
cedure for review and clearance of all matters written for 
outside publication, as follows: 

Such review and clearance shall be related not only to a deter- 
mination of whether release of the material would involve any tech- 
nical or substantive violation of security, but also to a determina- 
tion of whether release or publication of the material would con- 


stitute a constructive contribution to the primary mission of the 
Department of Defense 


Just what the Defense Department would consider “a 
constructive contribution” to its primary mission was a 
question. An exchange of letters between Chairman Wiggins 
of the A.S.N.E. committee on freedom of information and 

*The National Education Association asserted in March 1955 that the Com- 
merce Department regulations were so sweeping that they might curtail the 


teaching of foreign students in the United States and interfere with exchange 
of scientific information in research programs 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary R. Karl Honaman '* brought out 
a conflict of views on that point between the press and 
Pentagon officials. 


PENTAGON AND PRESS ON “CONSTRUCTIVE” RELEASES 


Wiggins wrote Honaman on May 16: “Ever since Secre- 
tary Wilson’s order, I have wondered whether the depart- 
ment realized the extent to which this order has cast doubt 
upon all information emanating from the Defense estab- 
lishment. When an organization makes a deliberate state- 
ment that it is going to release only information that is 
self-serving, it is bound to have a very damaging effect upon 
public credibility.” 


Honaman replied on June 2 that he was sure there was 
no thought in Secretary Wilson’s mind that the Defense 
establishment should “limit the availability of information 
to what was self-serving.” He suggested that “public-serv- 
ing” would be a better term to describe the department’s 
interpretation of “constructive,” but added that in many 
cases public demands for information “take up the time of 
people with busy schedules [and] do not truly meet the 
requirement of being useful or valuable.” The test of use- 
fulness to the public should be the guiding consideration, 
according to Honaman, except in cases where it was neces- 
sary to balance the value of information to the public against 
the risk of disclosures that would help a potential enemy. 
Honaman conceded that, even in such cases, there might be 
times when it would be advisable “to accept some risk along 
this line.” 


Wiggins rejoined on June 10: “The trouble with releasing 
only information that is constructive or public-serving is 
the difference of opinion that often arises in construing the 
terms. An official inside the Defense Department is not 
likely to regard as constructive, information that discloses 
his own errors. Persons on the outside... may very well 
regard these disclosures as constructive and public-serving.” 


An incident that occurred shortly after this exchange 
threw further light on differences of opinion regarding con- 


*Honamen, a public relations expert brought into the government from pri- 
vate industry (Bell Telephone Laboratories), became a controversial figure in 
connection with administration of information and security regulations in 
both Commerce and Defense departments Honaman served six months as 
director of the Office of Strategic Information in Commerce; in April 1955 he 
was named Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for public affairs, a post 
which put him in frequent conflict with newsmen and from which he recently 
resigned, effective Dec. 31, 1955 
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structive disclosures. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, about to re- 
tire as Army chief of staff, wrote to Secretary Wilson on 
June 27 raising serious questions about American defense 
policy and criticizing what he regarded as over-emphasis 
on air power at the expense of the ground forces. The 
letter was classified “Confidential” and withheld from the 
press by the Department of Defense. 


After the New York Times had disclosed the contents of 
the Ridgway letter on July 14, the Defense department 
released the text and thereby revealed that the letter con- 
tained no information classifiable within the terms of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10501. At a subsequent news conference 
Secretary Wilson explained that the letter had been with- 
held to avoid any possible embarrassment to President 
Eisenhower at the Geneva summit meeting. 


EXAMPLES OF NEWS MANIPULATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Members of Congress, as well as editors and reporters, 
have cited examples of alleged manipulation or management 
of information by governmental agencies. Controversies in 
the Senate and House were stirred last March by the manner 


in which the State Department released the Yalta papers, 
and in October by the Defense Department’s publication of a 
documentary record of events relating to Gen. MacArthur’s 
position on Soviet Russia’s entry into the war against Japan. 


Sen. Humphrey said in the Senate on Aug. 3: “When it 
suits the administration’s purpose to release documents, 
such as the Yalta papers, though their release may ad- 
versely affect our nation’s security, there is no hesitation 
about ‘leaking’ such documents to a newspaper. And when 
it suits the administration’s purpose to reclassify documents 
and put a ‘Confidential’ label on them, as in the case of the 
MacArthur documents, there is no hesitation to pervert the 
use of the security classification.”” Humphrey added that 
“This is the manipulation of information for political gain.” 


Publication of the records of the Yalta conference of 
February 1945 had been demanded by Republican spokes- 
men during the 1952 presidential campaign, and had sub- 
sequently been promised by the Eisenhower administration, 
but no date had been set for publication. Prime Minister 
Churchill had repeatedly cautioned Washington against 
premature release, which he feared might have an unfortu- 
nate effect on current negotiations with Russia and other 
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countries. The papers were still in proof form when a 
State Department official “loaned” a set to the New York 
Times, which published them in full on Mar. 17.°° 


Publication of the Defense Department records on the 
question of Russian entry into the Pacific war followed a 
long controversy over whether Gen. MacArthur had given 
military advice supporting Soviet intervention. Newsmen 
had asked to see the original documents, which had been de- 
classified and made available to historians; but on Apr. 2 
the records were reclassified “Confidential” to prevent piece- 
meal disclosure. The complete set of documents, released 
Oct. 19, showed that, both before and after Yalta, Mac- 
Arthur had advocated bringing Russia into the war, but 
that he had not been consulted specifically on the decisions 
taken at the Crimea conference. 


Democrats in Congress blamed the Defense Department 
for allowing leaks of other classified information which 
found its way into a pamphlet issued last April by the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee.” At a news conference on 
Apr. 26, Defense spokesmen conceded that the pamphlet 
included information about three military items that had not 
been released for publication, but they denied that the dis- 
closures revealed any “significant technical information” or 
constituted a breach of security. 


No official of the Executive Branch has publicly defended 
manipulation or distortion of information. Many promi- 
nent officials, however, have defended the right of the 
Executive Branch to give confidential treatment to very 
broad categories of information. A classic statement to that 
effect was made by Robert Cutler, former assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for national security affairs: 


It is my concept [Cutler said] that all papers, all considerations, 
all studies, all intelligence leading to the formulation of national 
security policy recommendations to the President are the property 
of the Chief Executive. They are his working papers; they have 
no other standing to be recognized. Only he can dispose of them. 

.. In fact, any other concept would lead to chaos.** 


Cutler suggested that advocates of freedom of information 
who demand access to matters bearing on national security 


™ Secretary Dulles later disclosed that the documents had been given to the 
Times by Carl McCardle, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, whom Dulles 
absolved of responsibility for any unauthorized disclosure ‘ 


™ The pamphlet, entitled National Defense Under the Republican Administra- 
tion—Today and Tomorrow, contained information on the guided missile pro- 
gram and technical military developments 


*2 Address before Associated Harvard Clubs, Cincinnati, May 14, 1955 
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“must validate their right to be heard.” They must make 
clear “how they will contribute to our survival’ and must 
prove that widespread public disclosure will make the free 
world stronger. 


Proposals to Counteract Secrecy Trend 


DURING the House subcommittee hearings in November, 
representatives of the press and heads of federal agencies 
were encouraged to suggest ways of insuring fuller dissemi- 
nation of information to the public. There was little op- 
portunity to explore specific proposals at that four-day ses- 
sion, but Chairman Moss made it clear that in future meet- 
ings his subcommittee intended to probe further into the 
question of remedial measures. 


Moss said he was convinced that some kind of corrective 
legislation was needed. Leading editors and several organi- 
zations of newspapermen also have advocated legislation in 
support of the principle of free access to public information. 
Other newspapermen have questioned the value of general 
laws in this field. They ask, for example, how a statute can 
compel government officials to disclose information they 
wish to withhold, and how a department head can be required 
to hold press conferences at stated intervals or to answer 
specific questions if he does meet regularly with the press. 


PossIBILIties IN Wiper Use or PRESS CONFERENCES 


Most newspapermen agree that the press conference is one 
of the most fruitful sources of information on government 
activities. A report to the A.S.N.E. last April pointed out 
that “It has become an unofficial and extra-legal counterpart, 
in the American system, of the question period in the British 
system.” The report praised President Eisenhower for 
making the White House news conference “a most productive 
source of information.” 


Although some newspaper editors regarded admission of 
television to White House news conferences with mixed feel- 
ings, the A.S.N.E. report said use of TV at the President’s 
conferences had “heightened public interest in the institu- 
tion without diminishing the indispensability of the printed 
account,” 
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The editors found the record of executive departments in 
holding regular press conferences disappointing and, on the 
whole, “far from adequate in the past year.” Replies to the 
Moss subcommittee questionnaire furnished additional evi- 
dence of a decline in the number of regular conferences held 
by major departments and agencies. Tabulation of answers 
to questions about the use of news conferences in the Execu- 
tive Branch disclosed that more than half of the agencies 
had held no formal meetings with the press in the year ended 
June 30, 1955.8 


With the exception of the Interior Department,** most of 
the larger federal agencies reported that they tried to hold 
regular weekly or bi-weekly news conferences. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture held 55 formal conferences in Wash- 
ington; the Post Office held 50 conferences; the Treasury, 
30; the Defense Department, 28; and the Labor Department, 
25. Secretary of State Dulles attempted to meet newsmen 
regularly each week when he was in Washington; he held 20 
formal conferences during the year. In addition, 334 daily 
news conferences were conducted by officers of the State De- 
partment’s news division, and the press was invited to 34 
background conferences with top departmental officials, re- 
turning ambassadors, and others. 


The informal background conference has been employed 
by a number of government departments as a device to 
keep newspapermen informed of developing programs and 
activities. The Defense, Justice, Treasury, and Post Office 
departments, among others, have made extensive use of 
such conferences. 


Virtually every agency queried by the Moss subcommittee 
insisted that its high officials and experts were “always 
available” to accredited correspondents. However, many 
reporters had told the A.S.N.E. information committee that 
government officials below cabinet level had become less 


communicative as a result.of fears engendered by personnel] 
security investigations and by penalties imposed on sub 
ordinates for inadvertently disclosing classified material. 


Suspension of the President’s press conferences because 


“Of the 60 departments and agencies queried on this point, 32 reported no 
formal news conference during the year; seven reported only one conference; 
21 agencies held from two to more than 50 regular conferences 

“ Secretary McKay hi: stated that he does not beli« n holding formal 
press conferences, but that he and his staff are available to newsmen covering 
the department 
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of his illness has closed for the time being one of the most 
valuable news sources in Washington and one which some- 
times could be used to pry out information hitherto un- 
obtainable from other sources. More than four months 
have passed since Eisenhower held his last regular news 
conference—on Aug. 4 before he left for Denver. Lack 
of the conferences is so keenly félt that it is now being sug- 
gested in various quarters that some system of written 
questions and answers should be devised to fill the void. 


ANALYSIS AND REVISION OF LAWS ON ACCESS TO NEWS 


Although legislation in behalf of freer public access to 
government information has been widely advocated in gen- 
eral terms, few of the advocates have attempted to draft 
specific measures or work out detailed provisions to achieve 
the desired results. 


Harold Cross said in his report to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors that remedial legislation was urgently 
needed; but in listing more that 50 federal statutes which 
restrict access to government records and proceedings, Cross 
made it clear that there was no legislative short-cut. The 
only way actually to promote freer access, he suggested, was 
to make a painstaking study of all restrictive laws, and all 
bills introduced in Senate and House, to determine whether 
or not they included provisions effectively guaranteeing 
access to information needed by the public. 


The difficult nature of the problem was brought out in the 
replies to the Moss subcommittee’s questionnaire. The re- 
plies cited more than a hundred statutes limiting dissemina 
tion of information. Despite the complications, the A.S.N.E. 
and the A.N.P.A. have pressed forward with their survey of 
bills in Congress. The time obviously has come for a 
thoroughgoing analysis of all the restrictions, present as 
well as proposed, and for legislative and administrative ac- 
tion to reduce and hold to a minimum the obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of the freest possible flow of public informa- 
tion to the public. The contrast between the State Depart- 
ment’s liberal information policies and the restrictive poli- 
cies of such agencies as the Defense and Justice depart- 
ments alone demonstrates the possibilities for loosening up 
access to news in the possession of federal agencies. 





